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CURRANT WINE. 

As the season is approaching for the ri- 
pening of Currants, we would invite the at- 
rention of our readers to the communication 
from J. Hawley, Esq. in our last number, 
mm the subject of making currant wineond 
Having had proof positive of the fine qual-; 
ity of the wine made from currants and hon-; 
ey, described by Mr. Hawley, we most cheer- 
fully recommend it to our readers as worthy 
of their imitation. The flavor is such as 
will please most people who have not be- 
some confirmed wine bibbers, in which case 
they prefer those wines which contain the 
largest portion of alcohol. ‘The most heal- 








ihy wines for temperate use, are those which)! 


yromote perspiration without producing fe- 
brile symptoms; and such was the effect of 
the currant wine described, and although 
new, it was very fine and pleasant, and such 
as might at all times ‘be drank with satis- 
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quor a disposition to run into the acetous fer- 
mentation, or to become vinegar. Should 
there be an excess of acid, it will separate 
from the wine in chrystals by giving it age, 
and no harm arises from it. The pulpy or 
mucilaginous matter should be carefully 
proportioned, as it seems to act mechanical- 
ly by preventing the too sudden escape of 
the gaseous matter discharged by the fer- 
mentation, which probably undergoes some 
further decomposition, after it is in the gas- 
‘eous state. As soonas the fermentation has 
ceased, it becomes an object to free the li- 
quor of all this matter, which if left in solu- 
tion, would cause it to sour, as this seems to 
be the part which first imbibes oxygen in 
the acetous fermentation, and the more per- 
fectly liquors can be freed from this, the less 
disposed they areto become sour. 

With this view of the principles of vinous 
fermentation, the chance for improving our 
domestic liquors is very much increased, 
and we only need to rid ourselves of that 
prejudice, in favor of what we do not under- 
stand or of those imported wines, with the 

king and compounding of which, we are 
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ments, to visit those gardens and orchards 
which produce the best specimens, and see 
and judge for themselves, and take such 
notes as will enable them to procure the va- 
rieties desired without mistake : a little time 
spent in this manner may be of service, in 
making up a collection. 





SHEEP. 
We hope that our farmers have already 


begun to appreciate the value of good sheep, 
but at this time we cannot help cautioning 
them against the bad consequences of selling 
off their early lambs. During the month of 
June, the slaughtering of lambs is attended 
with a great profit to the butcher, and of 
course they are anxious to obtain those of 
best size and finest wool. Now these are 
precisely the ones that ought to be kept, to 
increase the flock. Here the interest of the 
farmer and butcher are diametrically oppo- 
sed to each other. The butcher repeats his 
story of the decline of the price of wool and 
consequently of mutton, and finally offers as 
much for the lamb as he would give for an 
old sheep, and in this way, too often, pro- 


faction.” Asa matter of economy, farmers | cures his choice from the flock. If you wish 


to sell any of your lambs, let them be se- 
lected and marked before the butcher ayr- 
rives, and recollect if you are out of debt, 


totally unacquainted, to place at no distant 
who allow themselves to drink wine at all, |) J q ’ P 


lik less now ang ||Period our own domestic liquors on a res- 
a r ¢ ' 

‘and who does not like a g net ectable footing, sadif alee forward to 

then 7) should prefer a pleasant wine which || 


(the time when we shall cultivate our own 





they could produce from their farms at fifty || 


cents per gallon, over foreign wines for| 
vhich they would be compelled to pay two, 
dollars and fifty cents. To turn every thing 
growing upon the farm to the greatest 
profit, should be the constant aim of every 
true agriculturist; andto what better use 
‘ould those who have more currants than is 
wanted for family use, put them, than to 
manufacture them into wine, for sale? We 
think such wine as Mr. Hawley’s would sell 
readily at one dollar and fifty cents per gal- 
fon. This being his first experiment, per- 
haps great improvements may be made in 
the making of it. It is now an acknowledg- 
ed point, that three things beside water 
should be present to produce a good and 
pleasant fermented liquor; and according to 
the proportion these three bear to each oth- 
er, so will be the product after fermenta- 
tion. 

These three materials are tartaric acid, 
sugar and some pulpy or mucilaginous mat- 
ter; and these should again be proportioned 
fo the water in which they are dissolved, as 
you would have the strength of the liquor 
after the fermentation is coinpleted. Ta- 
king these premises as correct, what a field 
ior improvement by varying these propor- 
tions, But in experiments of this kind, one 
thing should be borne in mind—that if there 
is sufficient tartaric acid, all the sugar in the 
must, will be decomposed in the fermenta- 
tion, which is not always the case where 
there ig a lack of acid, which gives the li-| 
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mative grape to an extent sufficient to supply 
jour wants, we mi’ anticipate the quality of 
American wine, being eyualto any in the 
world. 


VULGAR ERRORS 

It is truly amusing to hear the observa- 
‘tions of some of that class of people who are 
scattered over most of our country, who re- 
tain all the superstitious notions of the dark 
ages, and who since the appearance of the 
swarms of locusts the present season, have 
become extremely familiar with coming e- 
vents. Thedark crooked line upon the 
wings of these insects, they say isa W, and 
stands for war which they are sure is pend- 
ing over us, and in which we are shortly to 
be involved. The noise of the male insect, 
is somewhat similar tothat of a tree-toad, 
but which they say is a prolongation of the 
word Pharaoh—and indicates Pestilence and 
Famine. Whether politicians will take any 
advantage of these circumstances to increase 
the cry of War, Pestilence and Famine we 
are not prepared to say, but as the presence 
of these insects is rather a novelty, and of 
course creates some little excitement in the 
infested districts it would be very strange if 
one party or the other should not attempt to 
make use of it for political purposes. 











FRUIT. 

Our market already beigns to exhibit the 
fruits of the season. Strawberries and cher- 
ries are in perfection. Now is the time for 
those who would be select in their assort- 








your flock is at your own control, and you 
are not compelled to sell to suit the pur- 
chaser’s intereS, .more than your ownhe« 
There are many instances in flocks where 
ewes which have lambs, have some bad 
points, and it may be well to dispose of them, 
and by selling the lambs early, the ewes will 
become fit for killing in the fall; and when 
they cannot be sold together at a fair price, 
it may be well to dispose of the lamb first ; 
but such selections are better made by the 
farmer alone, than when the purchaser is 
present. Recollect sheep are clean stock 
for a farm, and so long as we have protect- 
ing duties, there is reason to believe that 
wool will continue to command a fair price. 


Keep your flocks well, 
That your flocks may keep you. 





ROSES. 

As this is the time of the year to selecj 
desirable roses, so also it is the proper sea- 
son to commence propagating them by lay- 
ers. Most kinds of roses may be increased 
by cuttings, all by budding and grafting ;— 
yet a very ready way toincrease them, is by 
layers. Where they have been budded on 
common stocks, it is well to lay them down; 
and allow them totake root, as itis found 
that most kinds continue longer when treat«. 
ed in this manner, than when growing upon 
stocks of other varieties. Commence thr 
operation of laying down roses, by cutting 
off all the spurs and short branches, and thin: 





ing the longer branches to a convenient dis 
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tance ; then make the ground where the send them to Mr. Mathies at the Arcade, || of England, and the Schabzieger cheese of 
shoots are to be covered, mellow and rich,|| who will take charge of the same. Switzerland. 
remove about three inches of the top of the cumin maine. The Cheshire cheese is made from milk 
earth and bend down the bush intended for|) Ono of the greatest defects with Ameri- with all its cream, that of the preceding eye. 
layers, and with small hooks secure it fasts || oan Cheese at present, is the want of uni-|/"ing being warmed. 
and elevate the young shoots so that their|/formity in quality, which is owing to the Gloucester - of this there is two kinds, 
ends may be several inches above the ground || want of system in manufacturing. There double and single. The first is made from 
when that shall be replaced which has been}| js no good reason why we cannot make as milk with all its cream, the latter with halj 
removed. It is very well to makea trans- good cheese in America, as they do in Eng- skimmed milk. 
verse cut in the limbs at the place where they|| Jand; in short, we frequently find those Stilton cheese. Loudon gives the fol. 
are wished to bend up, cutting the limb one} that will compare with the best double lowing description of this cheese, which he 
half off, as the roots will be more apt to!/ Gloucester or Cheshire cheese, but there is zs, + wb eeiae 0 re 
strike at that place. When all the limbs|/, w ‘tv in the quality of most iar richness and flavor 
are cut and Heme with their points as Ppoonpederscoge- Naya . has been called the parmesan of England, 


: , ' is made in the following manner: the night's 
near perpendicular as possible, let the earth) = pyi, js owing, first, to the quality and ‘cream is put to the morning’s milk with the 
be replaced and pressed moderately about 


quantity of rennet not always being the| rennet ; when the curd 1s come it is not bro- 
the shoots, and if the weather should Prove || ame, and should be avoided by having all | on as is usual with other cheese, but is fa. 
dry, let them be watered at evening, so that}! 1, rennet for the season prepared at one|| niehaoe iggy ce Be put serrky sieve to drain 
the ground may be kept quite moist, which}! tine, after which the quantity could be reg- Ss till te raining i ts gently pres- 
will facilitate their striking roots. In au- 


sed till it becomes firm and dry, when it is 

ulated by measuring the milk and rennet.) placed in a vat, a box made exactly to fit it, 

tumn they should be examined and such asi The quality of the cheese will be varied by | as it 18 so extremely rich, that without this 
have formed good roots should be taken off varying the temperature of the milk at the| seg it is apt to bulge out and break 
from the old stock and transplanted, and|i time the rennet is mixed. ae ne 4 sho aan kept on dry boards 
many will flower the following summer. ; and turned daily, with cloth binders round 
Respecting the precise degree of temper-)| it, which are tightened as occasion requires. 
ature of t he time of adding the|) After being taken out of the vat, the cheese 
MONROE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, neh asin a trcmnahee . jis closely y bene with cloth till it ac - 
There was a fine exhibition of Roses on||*e™¢ there are different opinions amongst quires 


: : sufficient firmness to support itself: wh 

, -men—s 85° PP + When 
the 18th, atthe Arcade, many of which were os revert ts — prere F : these cloths are removed, each cheese is 
heautiful. The variety was much more ex- of Farenheit—others varying Up ‘| brushed once a day, for two or three months, 


tensive than was anticipated. Choice vari- but whatever point is preterred, it should be and if the weather is moist, twice every day ; 
eties from the gardens of the following gen- uniform in order to produce cheese of uni-/j/ the tops aa bottoms treated in a similar 
slemen were exhibited: Hon. E. B. Strong, form quality. re gay Fone before the cloths are taken 

‘li ~"l Phere is also some difference in regardia. ne cheese derives its name from 
Dr. F. F. Bachus, H. B. Williams, Gen. ; gard | the town where it is almost exclusively sold ; 
Q. Strong, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Lancassel, and||*© the time of coagulation,som e prefer using | it is made principally in Leicestershire, tho’ 
others. Also, a fine assortment from the such a quantity of rennet as will coagulate’ there are also many who manufactufé itin 
Proprietors of the Horticultural Garden at} ‘he milk in one hour and an half, others pre- = rena of Huntingdon, Rutland and 
Lyons, Wayne county; consisting of the|| fer two hours. If there is. too much rennet ogi ng eestemaiane iad ho po 
following varieties, viz.—Blush Moss, York used, the cheese is apt to be of a SPONBY |) which gives them the form e. an pon bi 
and Lancaster, Grand Tuscan, Black Ni-|jtexture and of an unpleasant flavor, liable} but these are neither so good nor so richly 
aer, White bordered, Cabbage, Thornless, || to heave and become unsightly in shape.— flavored as those made in vats, having @ 
Velvet, German, Black Belgic, Singleton’s||' The quantity of salt used is also of import- thicker coat, and being defficient in that 
100-leaved, Crimson Velvet, Great Royal,|ance ; if too much is added, the cheese wil] poser we which Getiews them to be in = 
Double Yellow, Double White, Hardy) become hard and the outside will have a Generel request. Sultan Unease = aesre 


oned to be sufficiently mellow for cutting, 
monthly, Sanguinac, and Tea scented.—|| warty appearance; this should be regulated || until it is two years old, and is not saleable 
Owing to the distance which these were! by measure. Another important part of|| unless it isdecayed, blue and moist.” 


transported, and the heat of the day, they ‘the process of cheese making, is the scalding 
did not appear as wellas the same varieties of the curd; this should always be regulated 
which were taken from tine gardens in the by the thermometer. 


village ; but they were allowed to be a fine|| As most of the dairies in this neighbor.|jed by that peculiar marbled appearance, 
collection. ‘There was also presented some, hood are of that size, that the cheese are||and aromatic flavor, communicated by the 
fine May-duke Cherries from the garden of|;made by adding the evening and morning’s||pressed flowers or bruised seeds of the Me- 
H. N. Langworthy, and a dish of the Meth-| milk together, it is a question of some mo-||lilotus officinalis. The practice of mixing 
ven Strawberries, from the garden of H. B,|| ment, whether it is most advantageous to|| the flowers or seedsof plants with cheese, 
Williams, measuring from three to four and||skim the evening’s milk, or add it to that|;/wascommon among the Romans; thyme 
a quarter inches in circumference. Some)jof the morning, withthe cream. Unless the|| was generally used by them. Thata simt- 
fine seedling carnations and other flowers,|cream which has separated from the eve-||lar method was pursued in the middle ages 
and four kinds of domestic wine from J.|| ning’s milk is warmed and thoroughly in-!|is apparent from an anecdote told of Charle- 
Hawley, Esq. a description of which was||corporated, it is undoubtedly more advan- magne :— 

given by him in our last number; all be-|jtageous to take it off, as otherwise it would|] “ When travelling without attendants he 
‘speaking an increased taste for the cultiva- || be apt to pass off with the whey. The sin-jjarrived at a bishop’s palace; it was a fast 
tion of fruits and flowers which we consider || gle Gloucester is made of one half skimmed ||44Y 4" the bishop having no fish, was oblig- 
highly creditable to this section of country. || milk, and surely it is a very fine kind, su- rom pS icrager ys 4 Free sh yeh in 

J. L. D. Marutes, perior to much of the cheese made in Amer- sey ail scategnbttna cen foc ecto 


7 8 ; ' it, and mistaking them for rotten parts, he 
Chairman of the Committee. |\ica from new milk. Gok the Sehedhae vit picking them out with 


N. B. Those persons in this vicinity who|} Amongst the foreign cheese which stands|| 1's knife. The bishop told him he wa 
nave choice varieties of fruit or flowers, ||in the highest repute in this country, are ean away the best parts of the chess: 








of our common dairies. 
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Schabzieger cheese is that species of 
Swiss cheese made by the mountaineers of 
the Canton of Glaris,and readily distinguish- 





























hich t i ibi , : on this the monarch eat it as it was, and li- 
which they wish to exhibit, are requested to) the Cheshire, Gloucester and Stilton cheese ked it so much, that he ordered fhe bishop 
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to sead himevery year, two cases of such 
cheese to Aix-la Chapelle ; and in order 
that the cheese merchant might not send 
cheeses without seeds, he directed the bish- 
op to cut each in two, and afterwards to fas- 
ten the parts by means of wooden skewers.” 
—Foreign Review. 


{ 





DOMESTIC HORTICULTURAL SOCIE= 
TY OF THE WESTERN PART OF NEW-YORK: 

This society will hold their Summer Ex- 
hibition at Canandaigua, on Thursday the 
30th inst. At 8 o’clock A. M., Mr. Blos- | 
som’s long room will be prepared for the re- | 
ception of such specimens of Fruits, Flow- 
ers and Vegetables, as may be offered for 
exhibition or premiums, and will be open 
for public exhibition at 11 o’clock and during 
the remainder of the day. At12o0’clock an 
address will be delivered at the Episcopal 
Church, by Doct. Cutbush. At 2 o’clock 
a dinner will be prepared at Mr. Blossom’s, 
for the members of the Society, and such 
other citizens and strangers as may choose 
to partake ofthe same. For a list of premi- 
ums to be awarded at this meeting, see Gen- 
esse Farmer, No. 11, page 86. 





FLOBAL CALENDAR, 
June 24. 


‘The white-wood tree (Liriodendron tuli- 
pifera,) is now in full flower, and should be 
examined by those who are expecting to 
plant ornamental trees. 

The common sumac (Rhus copallinum) 
and purple fringe tree, or Venetian sumac, 
{Rhus cotinus) called also Jupiter’s beard, 
are néw in’ Héwér—the latter is very curious 
and worth the notice of those unacquainted 
with it. 

The common milk-weeds of different va- 
tieties, are now mostly in flower. The or- 
ange colored, (Asclepias tuberosa) is quite 
thagrant and ornamental. 

The pond lily, (Nympheza odorata) is now 
in perfection, and is certainly one of the 
handsomest flowers of our country. 

Cag 

About two weeks siuce a large number of 
those birds, commonly called chimney swal- 
lows, were observed to conveneon a farm 
near Painsville. They formed themselves 
into regular lines, took a circuitous flight 
round a large sycamore, and entered its 
trunk by a hole atthe top. Several persons 
resolved to ascertain the number of swal- 
lows thus concealed, and for that purpose 
Closed up their place of entrance, and cut an 
Opening at the bottom of the tree. On view- 
tng the cavity inside, it was found that the 
swallows had fixed themselves in layers of 
51X or seven deep, packed regularly on each 
ether round the whole extent of the hollow. 
Marshals were appointed to take a census 
of this feathered community, who counted 
tothe amount of three thousand six hundred 
and ninety, when owing to the interference 
of some volunteer assistants an irregularity 


in the counting took place, and the remain -} 


der of the swallows, which were supposed to 
have been more than equal in number to 
those taken down, were suffered to escape 
Mein endmeration-—Pyscarawas Chron- 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Note by the Editor—F or eight or ten years 
those birds collected in numbers similar to 
those described above, in a button-wood or 
plane-tree, growing upon the flats of the O- 
riskany ercek, a little south-west of Hamil- 
ton college, Oneida county, and were to be} 
seen at evening sporting in a large circle, 
one part of which passed over the top of the 
tree which had been broken off, leaving a 
large opening for their entrance, and from 
the numbers which we have seen enter, they 
must have lined the tree a number of thick-| 
nesses. 





MOWING. 

They who have not been in their youth 
accustomed to do this work, are seldom 
found to be able to do it with ease or expedi- 
tion. But whenthe art is once learnt, it 
will not be lost. 

As this is one of the most laborious parts 
of the husbandman’s calling, and the more 
fatiguing as it must be performed in the hot- 
test season of the year, every precaution 
ought to be used which tends to lighten the 
labor. ‘To this it will conduce not a little, 
for the mower to rise very early, and be at 
his work before the rising of the sun. He 
‘may easily perform half the usual day’s 
‘work before nine in the morning. His work 
will not only be made easier by the cool- 
ness of the morning air, but also by the dew 
on the grass, which is cut the more easily for 
being wet. By this means he may lie still 
and rest himself during all the hottest of the 
day, while others who begun late are sweat- 
jing themselves excessively; and hurting 
their health, probably by taking down large 
draughts of cold drink to slake their raging) 
thirst. The other half of his work may be’ 
performed after three or four o'clock ; and 
at night he will find himself free from fa- 
tigue. 

If the mower would husband his strength 
to advantage, he should take care to have 
his scythe, and all the apparatus for mowing 
in the best order. His scythe ought to be a- 
dapted to the surface on which he mows.— 
If the surface be level and free from obsta- 
cles, the scythe may be long and almost 
straight; and he will perform his work with 
less labor, and greater expedition. But if 
the surface be uneven, cradley, or chequered 
with stones, or stumps of trees, his scythe 
must be short and crooked. Otherwise he 
will be obliged to leave much of the grass 
uncut, or use more labor in cutting it. A 
long and straight scythe will only cut off the 
tops of the grass in hollows. 

A mower should not have a snead that is 
too slender ; for this will keep the scythe in 
a continual tremor, and do much to hinder 
its cutting. He must see that it keeps per- 
fectly fast on the snead; for the least de- 
gree of looseness will oblige him to use the 
more violence at every stroke. Many wor- 
ry themselves needlessly by not attending to 
this circumstance. 

Mowing with a company ought to be a-) 
voided by those who are not very strong, or. 
who are little used tothe business, or who! 
have not their tools in the best order.—| 
Young lads, who are ambitious to be tho’t, 
good mowers, often find themselves hurt by 
mowing in company. 

Mowers should not follow too closely ater 
each other: For this has been the occasion) 
of fatal wounds. And when the dangerous, 
‘tool is carried from place to place, it should 


























be bound up with a rope of grass, or other- 
wise carefully secured. 

‘Mr. de Lisle introduced in England, 
the mowing of wheat. The method is this : 
The scythe he uses is at least six inches 
shorter in the blade than the common 
scythe; and instead of acradle, has two 
twigs of osier put semi-circular wise into 
holes made in the handle of the scythe, near 
the blade, in such a manner that one semi- 
circle intersects the other. 

‘By this method of mowing wheat, the 
standing corn is always at the left hand.— 
The mower mows it inward, bearing the 
corn he cuts on his scythe, till it comes to 
that which is standing, against which it gen- 
tly leans. After every mower, follows a 
gatherer, who being provided with a hook o1 
stick, about two feet long, gathers up the 
corn, makes it into a gavel, and lays it gen- 
tly on the ground. This must be done with 
spirit, as another mower immediately fol- 
lows.”"—Com. Farmer. 

As reaping is slow and laborious work, it 
would be right for our countrymen to learn 
this method of mowing their wheat ; which 
will undoubtedly answer also for other sorts 
of grain.—Deane. 





HOW TO PICKLE WALNUTS. 

Scald slightly, and rub off the first skin 
of a hundred large walnuts, before they 
have a hard shell: this may easi'y be ascer- 
tained by trying them with a pin. Put them 
in a strong cold brine, put new brine the 
third and sixth days, and take them out and 
dry them on the ninth. Take an ounce 
each of long pepper, black pepper, ginger, 
and allspice; a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, some blades of mace, and a table- 
spoonful of mustard seeds: bruise the whole 
togéther, put frtéa jaralayerof walnuts, 
strew them well over with the mixture, and 
proceed in the same manner till all are cov- 
ered. Then boil three quarts of white wine 
vinegar, with sliced horse-radish and ginger, 
pour it hot over the walnuts, and cover close. 
Repeat the boiling of the vinegar and pour 
it hot over, three or four days, always keep- 
ing the pickle closely covered; add at the 
last boiling a few cloves of garlic, or shal- 
lots. In five months they will be fit for use. 





LARGE STRAWBERRIES. 

There were exhibited by Judge Buel, at 
the horticultural show on Tuesday, fifty 
strawberries of uncommon size and beauty. 
On weighing them, the committee found 
that forty-seven berries, divested of thei: 
Stems, weighed a pound—three averagin 
a little more than an ounce; and it is sai 
every berry exceeded four inches in circum- 
ference. These strawberries were of the 
kind called Methven, or Methven Castle, 
from the place where the variety originated, 
and are of the color and flavor of the com- 
mon field variety. They were gathered 
from plants put out in August last, the run- 
ners of which had not been clipped. 

There were also exhibited at the same 
time, from the Albany nursery, more than 
100 varieties of hardy roses, 7 varieties of 
honeysuckle (Lonicera,) 6 of the pink (Di- 
anthus, ) Chinese peonies, dahlias, and more 
than 40 varieties of choice border flowers. 

We were presented, by Judge B. with 
two bowls of che Methven strawberry, most 
of which measured four inches in circum: 





ference, and of a rich flavor.—Alb. Arg: 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


June 25, 183} 


suds with an old broom to the bodies and|j here amd in England, that of all the varie. 
ms, aR limbs of the choicest trees; likewise sprink-|| ties of cows, designated by the terms, Shor 
FOR THE GENFSEE FARMER. led it into the tops of the trees, as faithfully) Horns, Long Horns, and Hornless—oy by 
THE CURCULIO. as practicable. A few days after | examined the names, more limited in their applica. 
Frost so frequently occurred in the Sth|'them, and indeed found no insects : but the] tion, as Devon, Hereford, Holderness, Suf 
month, 1830, that the operations of the Cur-||buds had the appearance of having been) folk, Denton, Bakewell, Alderney, &c.—no 
culio were neacly suspended, even on trees|| singed by fire. ‘They however shortly came| one of them has ever been found to 
which were not protected, and which in oth-|\forward, and assumed an uncommonly || give uniformly or generally, more or bette; 
er years had lost the whole crop of fruit-—| healthy appearance, and have ever since milk than any other. The evidence before 
Although on the commencement of warmer|ibeen entirely free from any insect what- the public, abroad and at home, is contra. 
weather, some of these insects appeared, yet|| ever. dictory. 
[ believed that few of the larva had escaped||_ [| think it more necessary to notice the Phere have been individual instances 9; 
the vigilance of the geese and pigs; and felt || effect of soap on insects, as its being made’ extraordinary milkers among all—andI ma 
a confidence that we had little to apprehend || more generally known, and within immedi-|| go so far as to say families, of extraordina. 
trom their depredations this seasan. It ap- ate reach of every farmer and horticulturist, || ry miikers, among all. 
pears however, that the number of guards it would not likely be neglected at the prop-| It has been too often taken for granted, 
which I had appointed was too small for the jer season. I would suggest that it be appli-| that a good cow will produce good calves 
size of my fruit garden. We have lately ||ed to the bodies and branches of trees, early | without inquiry into her parentage or that 
discovered that much of the fruit has been |in the spring, before the eggs fastened to ;of the bull to which she is sent—and prejudi- 
punctured by the Curculio, and we have | the bark are hatched by the heat of the sun.|| ces have been raised in favor of marks and 
found it necessary to resort to the method if have no doubt but it would, if used several | certain appearances, in such an animal, 
which I proposed in the N. York Farmer, jtimes during the warm season on the bodies’) which have no necessary connexion, or none 
Vol. 3, No.3. By spreading sheets and |'and about the roots of peach, cherry and || at all, with her faculty as a milker; and 
jarring the trees, we have destroyed more | plum trees, protect them from the effect of) such marks have been allowed to determine 
than 300 of these insects within the last 24) the borer and other worms which injure the choice of another cow as infallible signs 


hours, and have only to regret that this work |\ them. of a good one. The most prevalent popu- 


has been so long delayed. I have applied soap suds this summer to) lar token now is the sinall head and short 
I now find that the trees in my fruit gar- | my hills of cucumbers and melons, and have} horns. This is so far a good sign, as that 
den might have been much better arrang- | not been at all troubled with worms, and ve-|' the smaller the refuse parts, the nearer wil! 
ed. Had the apricots, plums, and nectarines |\ry little by the striped bug, whilst my neigh-| be thefapproximation to perfection in the 
been planted on one side, a temporary fence || bors complain bitterly of their ravages. ‘more valuable parts, whether for beef or 
would have confined the geese and pigs a- I am respectfully, yours. milk—and this isall. So much has been 
mongst those trees, and their services would | ALMON STEVENS. || most satisfactorily proved by the conclusive 
have been rendered much more effectual. Warsaw, Gen. Co. June 13, 1831. reasonings of Mr. Cline, the eminent anato 
Rehas been said by tthe date De. 10000.) Eau qe mist, in an essay published by him a long 
(to whom we have been indebted for much SELECTIONS. | time since.* 
information on this subject) that the Curcu- || = The Holderness Breed have the small 
lio seldom uses its wings, and that it climbs | aay Se ee ee head and short horns, but they are esteemed 
up the tree. Probably this may be its usual || _0% BAEESIFG FOR 4 DAIRY STOCH- jin England much better fitted, in general, 


for the shambles than for the dairy. Anes- 
tablished dairy stock might, no doubt, be 
raised from them by a careful selection of 
individuals, male and female, from a milk 
family. But it would be too much to say of 
so large a class as the Durham, Denton or 
Heretord, though all short horns, that bear- 
ing either of those names, they may be reli- 
ed upon as good milkers, and to produce u- 
niformly good milkers. 





























practice, but we have seen it fly from one ! Mr. Fessenden—The subject of breeding! 


tree to another, and we have observed in a/ for a dairy stock, is one of a good deal of 
great many cases, that in falling on the |) interest at this time, Inquiries are frequent-| 
sheets the wings were at least partially ex-|ily made in conversation which show this to, 
panded. One observer has even seen it fly | be the case. In the present state of our 
irom the sheet into the tree. | knowledge such questions as the following 
Before closing this note, I wish to express |@Ppear to the writer not at all too elementa- 
my entire confidence in the method which )'Y- Las 
we now employ for destroying this insect ; | Be W hat is meant by a particular breed 
and again recommend it to those whose fruit |! of cattle ? 
trees stand in enclosures from which geese | 2. Are there one or more breeds of cows|) Ifthe experience of the country will not 
and pigs must necessarily be excluded. Dili-| Known, by long trial, to be deep milkers? || bear the writer out in this remark, he will be 
gent attention to this business night and mor-|| I propose to make a few suggestions by |! glad to find the dairy stock so much in ad- 
ning, for a short period, though it may not| way of answer to these questions. vance of his opinion. 
destroy the whole colony, will secure a suffi-|| ‘There is another which I shall say some- The Devon cows are not considered in 
ciency of fruit; and we ought to remember ||thing upon in another paper with your per-|| England to be so good for milk as some 
that the labors of next year may be greatly |/mission, viz. other kinds. And yet Mr. Cole, the great 
lessened by gathering and destroying in the|| On what else, besides breed, depends deep || Norfolk Farmer, sent toa friend in Maryland 
present season, the damaged fruit as it falls, || milking ? || several years ago, a number of Devonshire 
6th mo. 2. D. T. | It is nothing new to say that the object|| cows, bred by himself, which were remarka- 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CATERPILLARS. | tion, and particular qualities of one or both 

Mr. Editor—Among the many remedies| the parents. But what I wish to ask atten- 
applied to fruit trees for protecting them tion to, and to enforce in this communica- 
from the ravages of the caterpillar and oth-|{iom, is the very important fact—that the 
er insects, | have never tried any with more | enger any distinguishing quality, mark, or 
success than strong soap suds, which has | Peculiarity, can be traced back in the an- 
been frequently recommended, particularly |\C°sttys the more deeply will it be fixed in 
in your paper. Early last spring I observed jthe descendants; predominating, or taking 


of breeding (in a techical sense,) is to per-! 
petuate in the progeny, the form, constitu-| 


ble for quantity and quality of milk. They 
were bred on the side of both male and fe- 
male, we presume, from animals whose pro- 
| genitors were distinguished for this same 
quality : had he frequently crossed the blood 
jof the Devons with any of the several kind: 
‘of Short Horns, whose descent, from an e- 
| qually good stock for milk, had not been s¢ 
well guarded, this same family would in @ 
|| few generations have given evidences of ma* 


am uncommon indication of insects, more ithe place of other qualities of more recent'| terial depreciation. 
particularly on apple trees: the first which standing in either of the parents. ‘| The truth really is, that we have not yet. 


made their appearance were small green || A particular cow may chance to be a finc||the work to do to establish a pure mil 
lice, accompanied by the black ant, which ‘inilker, but ifthe parents, for some genera-; breed. 


° . } . . » t 
campletely covered the buds of appletrees as || tions, were not remarkable in the same way,| To accomplish this, we must have a clas 


they were putting out—buds for blossoms | 


her heifer calves will not probably be good'}of farmers who shall be professed breeders ot 


and leaves. "They were soon followed by | milkers—at least no dependence can be'ja dairy stock—they will employ no ord 
the caterpillar, whose combined efforts I had || placed upon them. If the sire is of a pure but such as come of good cows, they te 
great reason to expect would at least destroy milk stock the chances are very much in-||raise no calves but from first rate Cows 


all the fruit, if not the trees. I immediately ||creased of course. 
ah discovery applied a very strong soap '  Jtis nottoo much to say from experience. 


| They will keep the heifers for some genera” 








*Massachusttts Agricalteral Repository. 
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stions, sending off to the butchers such as 
urn out indifferent milkers, as some there 
will be, in whom the faults of remote pa- 
rentage will be found to linger. A herd thus 
carefully purged, and finally, after a few 
vears, exhibiting a uniform character, for 
milk in the young, as they come in, will 
rove a lasting and sure source of increasing 
profit to the skilful, intelligent breeder, and 
an immense gain to the country 

The writer would ask, suppose a young) 
farmer atthe present moment is about to| 
stock a milk-farm and is willing to pay the) 
full value of good cows—good, we mean as 
hreeders—where shall he go for them, in) 
New-England ? Where shall he be sure to) 
(ind an established milk breed that will not, 
lisappoint him? He will find improved) 
breeds enough——but who will venture to in-| 
sure him that the improvement will not be 
found to consist as often in adaptation to the 
shambles as to the dairy? 

The idea suggested, whether well or ill, 
founded, let others judge, is that we have! 
not yeta pure milk-stock, that is, a stock | 
descended for many generations from none | 
but fine milkers. Some may think thatthe, 
art of breeding cannot be carried so far as 
to secure a uniformity of excellence in this. 
particular quality inthe progeny. The an-| 
swer can only be that they have attained to) 
that degree of perfection in England—that || 
for half acentury thorough breeders, have | 
been successful in this particular asin oth-'! 
ers. It is gratifying to be able to state any 1 
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AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Manure is the spirit of agriculture, the es- 
sence of all good farming, and no good op- 
portunity to inerease its quantity and im- 
prove its quality should be suffered to pass 
without improvement. Cattle, or at least 
cows which give milk, should be yarded ina 
small space. Their manure, once or twice 
a week, at least, should either be ploughed 
in or mixed with soil for compost—placed | 
ander cover—shovelled into heaps and cov-| 
ered with earth, or insome way secured a-|| 
gainst being wasted away by the elements. || 
A large quantity of manure may be manufac- | 
tured by swine, provided you furnish thei! 
with raw materials, such as weeds, brakes, | 
decayed leaves from forests, &c.; or you may 
manage this department of rural economy 
as follows, viz. 

Let your hogs be inclosed in an open pen, 
near to, or in one part of your barn-yard ;— 
throw into this the scrapings of your barns, 
together with every vegetable substance that || 
will putrefy and rot through the summer ;—| 
plough up and cart in occasionally, such | 
earth as can be collected from your ditches, 
or old sward balks; your hogs will root and) 
mix them together, and th s with a little at-| 
tention, you may obtain 20 or 30 loads of| 
the best manure, or mach inore if your hogs | 
are numerous and receive your attention.— | 
You will find an advantege, both in the 
growth of your hogs, and in the quantity of | 
manure, if you sow half an acre, or an acre) 
of clover on a rich soil near the barn yard, 
and begin to cut early for feed for your hogs 














h 


one thing on this most important subject, en-|/it will be found both cheap and profitable. 
titled to rank as an axiom and of a truly sci- || According to the best practical calculations, | 
entific character. it will give a profit of $30 per acre, when 

We say that thorough breeders have been |cut green and fed in the barn yard, either by 
entirely successful in England. Not that||horses, cows, cattle, or hogs, besides the 
the farmers, generally in England have! profits upon the manure. If you are in earn-| 
reached that degree of excellence. ‘This|/est about your farm, you may carry this 
would be far from thetruth. All that is true | mode of making manure to any extent, by, 
even there, is the invaluable fact that par-|;mowing and carting in your stout stubble; 
ticular families of milch cows are there! collecting and carting in your coarsest hay, | 
known to transmit their peculiarity, as great || pumpkin and potatoe vines, corn bottoms, 
milkers, with uniform certainty, to their) husks, &c. The same materials will yield 
progeny. This fact is as valuable, for our) you a stronger and richer manure from your, 
instruction and example, as if the same) hog pens, than from the stercorary, (as prac-), 
thing were true of all the milch cows in Eng- |\ticed in England,) and without the expense 
land. On the other hand, let the following |/of shifting or changing it by hand, as in the: 
statement have it due weight, going to show, || stercorary practice. Your hogs will do bet- 
as it does, that it is of some consequence for || ter than in a close pen, and the same land, 
breeding from what family an animal de-)/in clover, will yield them more and better 
‘ives its descent. 


‘*Mr. Woodward of Bir-| feed, than in pasture ; and the manure thus 
lingham, Worcestershire, England, purchas- || obtained from the clover-field, will give you 
ed twelve deep milking Yorkshire cows with-|a handsome profit. A little experience will 
yut pretensions to breed, or disposition to fut-||soon lead every farmer to make the most 
ten—-with these cows he used a high-bred | advantage in this way, which may be ren- 
Hereford Bull—and in the progeny lost the|!dered very extensive. 
disposition to milk which the mothers had ; 
acquiring that of laying on fat, which was 
‘he distinguishing merit of the family to 
which the bull belonged.’’* 

Here isa striking case, where high blood 





From the American Farmer. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Exhibition. 
This splendid exhibition took place in 
'|Philadelphia on Wednesday and Thursday 
euabled one of the parents to propagate his |j 1st and 2nd of June, at the masonic hall in 
own peculiar excellence, and to prevent the ||Chesnut street, and was one of the most rich 
‘ransmission of the peculiar excellence, of!|and beautiful collections of rare plants and_| 


| 
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was very limited. Yet there were a few ex- 
cellent things, such as cauliflower thirty iu- 
ches in circumference, fine strawberries, 
globe artichokes, cherries, seakale, rhea- 
barb, cabbages, cucumbers of full size and 
fine, beets, onions, turnips, a very large head 
of Malta lettuce, gooseberries, and potatoes. 
There was alsoa bunch of rye not yet in 
flower, eight feet in height. Another thing 
operated unfavorably on the exhibition of 
vegetables. There appears to be little dis- 
position on the part of vegetable gardeners 
to exhibit their produce,as was easily discov- 
ered from the small number and quality of 
contributions of that class, compared wich 
the supplies in the common market. This 
is an evil which will be gradually overcome 


for the beneficial effects of such exhibitions 


on the interests of gardeners as well as the 
citizens at large will soon be made apparent 
to the most incredulous. 

The display of exotic and indigenous or- 
namental plants and flowers was rich and 
splendid. Besides the more common trees, 
such as orange, lemon, lime, oleander, and 
pomegranate, of which there were numerous 
vatieties and splendid specimens, there were 
hundreds of the more rare,curious and beau- 
tiful. If we name but few it is because of 
the impossibility of taking note in detail of 
such an immense collection, and therefore 
memoranda of the most prominent objects 
only were taken ; but if we wereto give the 
names of even these, we fear the catalogue 
would tire many of our readers, and we 
shall only select the following :—Eryabotrya 
Japonica, Aucuba Japonica, Andromeda 
coriacea, Acacia floribunda, Daily Rose, 
Dodone viscosa, Datura arborea, Daphne, 
Eucalyptus Salisafolia, Magnolia fuscata, 
Eugenia myrtifolia, Olea Europea (the ol- 
ive tree,) Olea buxifolia, Ficus Elastica, 
(gum elastic tree,} several from 8 to 15 feet 
high, Meloleuca diosmifolia, Cactus octan- 
gularis, (about 10 feet high, four stems 5 to 
8 inches diameter, a most magnificent 
plant,) Laurus camphora (camphor tree) 
Petargonum trista, Rhododendron ponticum. 
Pistacia terebinthus, Mangofera indica 
(mango tree,) Cupressus australis, Caffca a- 
rabica (coffee tree, several 5 to 8 feet high, 
and full of berries,) Hibbertia volubillis, Ar- 
butus uneda, (strawberry tree,) Magnolia 
grandiflora, Ilex variegata, (several beauti- 
ful specimens,) Metrosideros saligna, Caro- 
lina princeps, (cream nut tree) Maranta Ze- 
brina, (a beautiful parlor plant.) Piteairnia, 
‘numerous Cactus, sent home by Mr. Poin- 
‘sett from Mexico and unnamed, Cactus 
Spiciosus, Calathea Zibrina, Zamia horri- 
da, Cactus melocactus, (numerous and curi- 
ous) Cycus revoluta, (Sago Palm, several. 
and probably the largest in this country,) 
‘Phormium tenax, (New Zealand flax) Cres 
‘sula tuberculosa, Sarracenia purpurea, Po- 
ithos lanceolata, Cactus philanthoides, Bro- 
‘melia ananas, (Pine Apple plant) Laurus 
Persea (alligator pear,) Euphorbia quadran- 





ithe mothers—viz. their tendency to be great 
milkers; because this quality was accident- 
al in them and not derived from a select an- 
‘estry, and therefore not firmly established 
in the constitution. 


—_—— 


From the New-England Farmer. 
FARMER’S WORK FOR JUNE. 
Among the multiplicity ef your avocations 
it this busy season of the year you will not 
orget the subject of summer made manure. 





*Prize Essay of the Rev. Heury Berry. 


and flowers ever seen in the United States. | 
For five or six weeks previous there had 
been no rain in the vicinity, and in other 
respects the weather had been most unfavor- 
able for the growth of vegetables, it having 
been very dry and occasionally cold till with- 
in the last week, when it became excessively 
hot, the thermometer ranging in the after- 
noon of the last day of the exhibition at 
984° inthe shade. Under these circum- 
stances, it will surprise no one to be inform- 








gularis, Clematis florida, Azalia coccinea, 
petesporum undulata, Saccharum officipa- 
ruim (sugar cane,) Yucca aloifolia, Garde- 
nia florida (Cape Jasmine,) Green tea plan 

Drocena ferrea, (dragon tree) Eugeni 

Jambosa, (rose apple) Yucca gloriosa, Fu- 
shia coccinea, geranium grandiflora (8 feet 
high and spreading several feet in width,) 
Agapanthus umbellatus, Melastoma triner- 
va, (curious) Kennidia bimaculata, Aster 
moschatus, Piper nigrum (Black pepper 








‘ed that the display of culinary vegetables 


tree( Aster argophyllus, Taxus Sinensis+ 
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(Chinese yew) Quercus suber, (cork tree) 
Melianthus major (10 feet) Begonia argy- 
tostigma, Salvia tricolor (three colored 
sage,) Ficus vastita, Chamerops Palmeto, 
(cabbage tree of South Carolina) Strelitzia 
pumela, Begonia, macrophylla, Westringea 
rosmarinifolia, Ardesia solanacea, Laurus 
Cassia, (cinnamon tree) Mainmea Ameri- 
cana, West India Apricot tree, nandina do- 
mestica, Myrtus tomentosa, Calicoma ser- 
ratifolia, Pandanus Utilis (screw pine,) Fan 
palm, Cymbidium sinensis, Ardesia crenul- 
ata, four feet high, Aspedum exaltatum, 
Ficus nitida, Thea Bohea, Bohea tea tree) |! 
Phenix dactyliferea, {date tree,) Zamia ful- 
gens, maranta arundinacea, (arrow root 
plant) Myrtus pimenta, (Allspice tree) Pas- 
satlora alata, (asplendid Passion flower) | 
Japan evergreen honeysuckle, Metrosidorus | 
semperflorens, Cactus pereskia, (Barbadoes |, 
gooseberry ) Musa coccinia, (Bannana plant)|. 
sempervivum arboreum, tree house leek, |, 
Crassula falcata, seedling Cactus, Cactus || 
Braziliensis, notched Cymetar leaved fig | 











marigold, Cactus mamilaris with forty | 


shoots, musa sapientum, (Bannana, another 
variety) Lychnis grandiflora, carnations, 





Sarracenia, Phlox. splendid Chinese Pxo- | 
nies Whitleji, humei, and fragrans, purple) | 
llis, Johnsonia, || particles of the washings from the manure 


and white Foxglove, Amary 


and a seedling from the purpurea and a Bra-| 


zilian amaryllis. 
Of cut flowers the display was brilliant: 


beyond conception, but it is impossible to) 
The ro- |, 
ses, pinks, canterbury bells, phloxes, azalea! 


give any thing like a list of them. 


TOP DRESSING GRASS-GROUNDS. 


or wasted in the way that has been descri- 


‘sustained by decomposition before the ma- 


|} manure. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


the tropics. All this reconciles us to our 
dews, fogs vapor and drizzle—to our apoth- 
ecaries rushing about with gargles and tinc- 
tures—to our British constitutional coughs, 
sore throats, and swelled faces.—Edinburgh 
Review. 





By top dressing, much of the best proper- 
ties of the putrescent manures are exhaled 


bed ; if to this be added the too general loss 


nure is applied, it will be found that but lit-| 
tle good can be done by a great deal of it, 
when used in this way. 

If dung be used for top dressing, it should | 
be applied soon after the first crop of grass, 
has been mown, and before the manure has, 
suffered any material loss by fermentation. | 
The grasses should be suffered to grow until, 
they form a close shade ; after this, they | 
may be pastured, provided a good covering) 
of them be preserved. This will prevent! 
much exhalation ; it will also keep the soil) 
much more open to receive the juices of the, 








As water does not pass on so freely thro’) 
a close pile of grass, much of the coarser) 


will be arrested in their progress through it, 
and much more of the juices from the dung! 
will sink intothe soil. ‘The close covering | 
also greatly favors the decomposition of the. 


| agement anda 
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roper cultivation. 
rain’s Hushondry.” P ivation.—TJ.p. 





From the North Carolina Spectator. 
SILK IN MACON, N. c. 

We have been presented with a skein 0! 
sewing silk, together with a hank of th 

raw material of a very fine and beautiful a 
pearance, by Mr. Samuel Smith, a very “4 
terprising and intelligent gentleman, wh, 
resides near Franklin in Macon county _ 
The specimen before us was produced from 
silkworms, reared by Mr. Smith’s daughte; 

about 13 years of age, and reeled from the 
cocoons and wrought into its present condj- 
tion by the same fair band. The accoun; 
which we have of Mr. S's progress in th; 
culture of silk, is, that he procured a fey 
eggs from the north three years since ; that 
last year he reared 8,000 worms, and this 
year has made preparations to rear 100,000. 
that the cocoons produced last year ‘have 
been reeled and mostly wrought into sewins 
silk, which has found a ready home market. 
at a rate equal to the price of the imported 
article, indeed in point of even texture an¢é 


\| quality of material it is scarcely surpassed 


by the finest foreign silk; that no difficulty 
was experienced from the weather and lj 
mate to the health and operations of the 
worm ; that the specimen before us was pro 
duced by silkworms fed on leaves of th 
common, indigenous black-mulberry,. 


The specimen before us has served to re. 





litter, and by keeping it flexible, causes it to) 
sink further into the soil, and lie much clos- | 


call our reflections to the subject of the pro 
: : ) p! 
|duction of silk by the people of this region 


(one splendid new native variety) stocks and/ er to it; therefore but little if any of it will | Blessed as we are with a climate congenia! 


a thousand and one others, comprising the| be found in the way of mowing the ensuing) 
beauty and fragrance of Flora’s dominions, | crop of grass, or of making it into hay, pro-| 
vided the manure be very evenly spread o-! 
bery in tasteful order, and contributed large-||ver the ground. But as the want of the sec, 
Beside all|'ond crop for hay and other circumstances; | 


were dispersed among the plants and shrub- | 


ly to the splendor of the scene. 


| to the health of the silkworm—with a soij 
| natural to the production of every species 
of the mulberry, and even such portions o! 
itas now lie waste and useless, might, by the 
culture of silk, be made profitable. Indeed 





these, numerous singing birds were perched 'may readily prevent the cultivator from)jwe think, every inducement is held out to 
among the shrubbery in cages, and enliven-' hauling the dung at the proper time, he may all who have lands to turn their attention to 
ed by their joyous notes the imposing spec-| haul and spread it any time before frost sets) this new, interesting and profitable occupa- 


tacle. 


There were also a beautiful cabinet) in; but not with the same advantage. Still, |tion. There are a sufficient number of black 


of shells and minerals, a cage containing the if care be taken in racking up the hay of | mulberry trees now growing on the lands ot 
great American eagle, a couple of large hor- ; the ensuing crop, but little of the litter will|| almost every farmer in this region, to reai 


ned owls, numerous preparations of other | 


birds very naturally perched upon the shrub-|| 


sides with the bees at their work in full) 


view. 
A TROPICAL CLIMATE. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates. 
The vete rouge lays a foundation for a tre- 
mendous ulcer. Ina moment you are cov- 
ered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves 
in your flesh, and hatch a large colony of} 
young chigoes in a few hours. They will) 
not live together, but every chigoe sets up a_ 
separate ulcer, and has his own private pus. | 
Flies get entry into your mouth, into your| 
eyes, into your nose. Youeat flies, drink| 
flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockatri- | 
ces, and snakes, get into the beJ—ants eat) 








the books—scorpions sting youon the foot| preparing, and using the manure that might! the world. 
—every thing, bites, or bruises—every sec- || be obtained from the general resources of a/| 


ond of your existence you are wotnded by 
some piece of animal life, that nobody has 
ever seen before, except Swammerdam and 
Mariam. An insect with eleven legs is seen 
swimming in your tea cup-—-a non-descript 
with nine wings is struggling in the small 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen 
eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread 
and butter! All nature is alive, and seems 


to be gathering her entomological hosts to 


eat you up as you are standing, out of your 
Nat, 


waist-coat and breeches. Such are 








|appear among it. 


cumstances, a very wasteful practice, and 
should be avoided where population is suffi- 
‘cient to admit the practice of convertible 
husbandry ; except by those who prefer the 
‘ease obtained by grazing exclusively, toa 
|more active and much more profitable mode 
‘of management. 
| When ashes, gypsum, lime, &c. are appli- 
‘ed to the grass grounds, it must be by top 
‘dressing. But either of these substances is 
more extensively useful to cultivated crops, 
when they are properly incorporated with 
the soil. 

It is difficult to calculate the losses arising 
from the prevailing practices of gathering, 


farm. Some manage better, and others 
worse. Neither weight nor measure to as- 
certain these losses, can be referred to.— 
|We may, however, form a tolerable estimate 
of their amount, by summing up the suppo- | 
sed losses arising from each improper prae-| 
tice, and, as well as it may be done, avera- 
ging the losses. This must centre between 
the best and worst practices in general use. 
[ have done this, and believe the loss cannot 
be less than seven-eights of the whole, which 
might be very rear‘ly saved by good man- 














several thousand worms, and commence aii 


a . . : | F oe 
lop dressing, however, with putrescent) experiment, which if it does not afford much 
bery, andabeehive with a glass top and|/manures, is, under the most favorable cir-| 


profit at first, and though the silk so produ- 
ced may not be as white and fine as that 
produced from other kinds of mulberry, ye! 
it will afford an opportunity to test the value 
of the business and sufficient experience 
that when they shall have obtained (by 
planting the seed or by cuttings) other spe 
cies of the mulberry, they may be preparef 
toreap a munificent profit for their enter 
prize. Sufficient experiments have been 
made in the states of Connecticut, Pennsy! 
vania, South Carolina, and this state, te 
‘convince all who have paid any attention to 





|| the subject, that the United States can_pro- 


|duce silk of as good and even a better quali 





i 


|ty than can be produced in any other part o! 
It has also been satisfactorily 
proven, that the production of silk is a very 
profitable and simple business—a_ business 
which may be prosecuted by almost any and 
every individual. The silk-growers in the 
northern states labor under one disadvantage 
which is not felt here. They are obliged te 
keep the worms in close rooms which are 
warmed by means of stoves. In this state, 
on the contrary, no fire is necessary; and 
small children and young negroes, who aré 
of no other service, can be profitably em: 
ployed in supplying the silkworms with food 
and taking all the care necessary to thie si 
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uring of the cocoons. With circumstances in all its length and breadth. It is never lof this truly virtuous community of Tuscan 
of this nature in our hands, we would direct|/touched with a ploughshare; but the soil is peasantry, is sustained by the other sex.— 
public attention to this important enter-||turned up and broken by the spade, precise- ||So true is it, that even indolence can hardly 
~ e. We have from time to time copied || ly in the manner of horticulture with us, ex- degenerate into vice, when the females of 
Lane essays on the cultivation of silk, as we||cept that the instruments with which the ||the community are industrious and virtuous. 
thought useful in conveying an idea of the|joperation is here performed are much long- |The costume of these peasant girls is pecu- 
proper mode of treating the worms, and the|/er and heavier, both in the iron and the han- |/liarly neat and beautiful—the drapery is of 
reeling of the silk, &c. In our paper of the |dle. Indeed, the use of the plough here white linen or cambric, with a corsage of 
Ist ult. statements will be found of the val-||would be impossible. The whole soil is |}modest colored silk, and they wear smal] 
ne of the silk produced, and the kind of Ja-|| devoted to three different and distinct bran- ||hats of straw, ornamented with flowers, 
vor necessary to prepare it for market, the||ches of agriculture, at the sametime. For jor a black ostrich plume. The beauty 
yuantity produced by a given number of||the raising of silk worms, mulberry trees ||of which Italy has always boasted is found 
worms, the price of the cocoons, and the||are planted so as to border sma] squares or||no where, as faras I have .et seen, except 
nett profit which would accrue to those en-|| patches of land, and so near together, that|/among this class of persons—and theirs is 
saged in its cultivation. It might be remar- || a8 you ride through the valley it presents the || the con-eliness of pastoral simplicity. It is 
ked with much reason, than lands which appearance of a vast forest of second-growth refreshing, in a country so universally lax 
howe been already reduced and impoverish- |/Or sapling trees. These trees are also made In morals, to light on such a community as 
od by the culture of tobacco, corn, and cot-||/to answer another purpose. Vines are plan- |i this I have spoken of. It is a green spot in 
ton<=lands which the owners will ere long be || ted around them, and trained up their trunks the midst of a barren waste, where the car- 
forced to forsake for new ones in the west, ||»nd along their branches, which are thus /}dinal virtues spring up spontaneously. How 
inless their attention be turned to the pro- || Made to serve for the support ofthe vineyard. strangely do the manners and customs of 
luction of some new article, or until they But the production of silk and grapes, each || this arcadian peo le contrast with those of 
shall set about some plan for the improve- || Of which is a st-ple of rich and extensive |the cities of Italy.—Roch. Daily. 
ment of the same,—are yet capable of pro- |/ growth, is but the beginning ofthat burthen|} The Brockport Free Press, gives an ace 
lucing the mulberry; and that energetic | of service t» which the land is devoted.— count of a hail storm, on Saturday last, 
und enterprising citizens may yet reap a rich, || The entire su ace, throughout all the||which has much injured such crops us are 
ontinued, and abundant harvest by the cul-| Squares, laid off int» beds, becomes the field advanced, in that place. 
‘ure of silk. extiititienes of another and even richer st«ple than ei- METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
The annual Fair of the Hamilton county |/ther of the othe s generally of wheat, for the week ending June 11, 1831, 
\gricultural Society, was held on Wednes-| though sometimes, but rarely, of the coarser a 
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. Carth q | grains 2ié s 2s 3 Face of the 
lay and Thursday last, at Cart age, and || §rains. . é\clelg § le Sky. Geter ithene 
was very well attended. The exhibition of ae “4 ype pee wee re ed pra lay Sree eee ee 
: same j ros é ’ 

‘omestic animals on Wednesday, gave proof lor = Toa ue P - the aa ms there is{|_[E/68/2045| «© | do thunder sbowers—soul}: 
of increased attention on the part of our| Of the cu tivators of the 3. 13)M|68/ 29,53] ne| cloudy 
‘armers, to one of the most important of |; 9Ne secret of this prosperity which I must not E |67 29.50| ¢ rain 16-10 
ae ae ee - : : tii in- |i14 29,55! mn! cloudy 
‘heir duties. The exhibition of domestic ||OMit to mention, because ii is due to the in E,65.29,60| ne| fair 
manufactures yesterday, was by no means || da try and virtue of the np — val- 15 (eo 29.68! ne = 

; 4 : ¥ | : i- E |76/29,65, ne 

tensive. Two threshing machinces, one/|!ey is the place ae ii ~ Hela 75|29163 eel ‘a 
new churn, an improved horse rake, and a// known with us under the name o eg horn | ''| :/72'99'53] do 
vumber of other agricultural articles were| hats; -o called, doubtless, because they arejj17 r Rye ry . 
exhibited, and most of them were hignly generally shipped to America from that port 1s|M|76/20'54| a desis 

45) se} ram 1-10 thunder ebowers 

















. ’ . i i t}) oF The Barometrical and Thermometrical obserce- 
lelivered at about 12 o’clock, to a larce and |made by custom a direct and indépenden 
sttentive audience, and ees heaed wake great ‘profit to the hands employed in it, has had ||tious are registered atl0o clock 4. M.and P. M., which 


7 . by along series of experimente made for the purpose, 
| munit a healthy tone of moral character, ||relative heat of a ay than any other time. 


‘pproved. General Harrison’s address was| “and this brench of industry having been||'"|e}|70|29'¢5 











: r || wholly unkno. n to the rest of Italy. The BOOKS, STATIONARY, A&C. 
Ne hae 1831. || material of which this manufacture is made, HE eutinertiodon successors to E. Pecx & Co. 
My dear H—, The ride from Pisa toi: raised on lands bordering the valle-, the at the old stand, No 33 Carroll-street, Roches. 


his place has presented a scene entirely no- | soi of which is hard and chalky, and so/j tet, have now on hand the most complete stock of 


: : , ; ; age : ,|| Books, in the various departments of Science, Lit- 
‘el,and so much in contrast with every thing) sterile that the grain (for it is a kind of|| crature and Art, ever offered to the citizens of the 
‘hat preceded it, that I can hardly believe wheat) is never ripened. ‘he straw 1S cut) ‘Genesee Country.” Amo *m are comprised 


‘hat it isa part of the same country. We | before it arrives at maturity, and is neatly es os the pm ever required by Ge Auorney, 
uave rich and beautiful valleys in America, | bound in small sheaves for m-rket. Every ||" )yuician or Divine, to make up their Library, and 


. ; ? jiallthe School Books used in the Common and 
ind some which even the vale of the Arno)’ peasant girl of the valley, who chooses this Classical Schools of the State. Town ae Social 
Ould not exceed, if under equal improve- loccupa ion, purchases to much, and such || Libraries furnished on the most liberal terms, and 


nent. But with us, where fields are open-/||quality of this material as she is. able toj/at baad ed mont Ay work not on saed: Same 
“d and forests cleared, even faster than pop-|/braid, and her whole time is Occupied with} vies. They have ay wae very" extensively a 
ulation multiplies, the same necessity for|/this employment. So necessary hs it been the Parer Hanoine trade, and have now wa hand 
Perfection in the art of husbandry does not)|deemed that the hands should be preserved |ia great assortment of Paper Hangings and Borders, 
*Xist as in Italy,where the wants of a popu-|/in suppleness and delicacy, ‘hat even the|lof every “ye from 30 Loonte to $1,25 cents 
lation, even more dense than in England || parents of the girl have not the power or the thie aatiele they stand wnrwalhea eng aly of 
“ess every faculty and every device into|right to exact from her sny personal service Bindery and Printing-Office attached to theis exgre 
the service of subsistence. We have no | Whatever, and especially not, in any rustic |lishment, nm repared to do Job Work in ei- 
“uch agriculture in any part of our coun-|| occupation, such as the female peas.ntry of||ther of those aren es of business in cuearior style . 
4Y, as is seen in Italy, and especially in the|/the country are more or less accustomed to, || Their stock of stationary is very comp ‘nj pomeris- 


. : 4 Imost all things ever cailed for in that line. ‘ 
vale of Arno; and we never shall have, till|| The parent however has the right, and it is They, have now on’ land 500 reams super froyal, 
the time shall come when twenty mouths always exercised,to compel from their daugh- medium, demy and royal Printin Paper, from some 


inust be fed from the fruits of the same ters a commutation for personal service, by |jof the best maoufactories in the state. Printers 
jantity of soil, which now supplies but one.||a cash contribution towards the culture of||*upplied with News Paper aud News and Book Ink. 


. : : f i alities, at low prices. In some fu 
Vhe Arno is a broad, and sometimes rapid||the fields and the support of the household. number of the Farmer, they propeve iving a a. 
‘ver, resembling, so far as I have now be-|| This duty is paid in a very easy way, out of logue of some of the principal Books. Country 


“ome acquainted with it, the Connecticut||the profits of their peculiar occupation, || Merchants supplied onthe most liberal terms, The 
detween Hartford and the Sound; and the||which are really very considerable. The partionlarty reqs sted toca One® yi a ove 
‘alley, nearly all the way from Pisa to Flor-|| mountaineers are employed as labourers in thankfully received and promptly attended te, 
“nee, is not unlike the Windsor, Hartford, || the field, and their wages, to a fixed amount| HOYT, PORTER & Co. 
and Wethersfield meadows, in point of lo-/|are discharged by the females, out of their H,, P. & Co., are agents for the prerth American 
“ation, extent and surface. ‘This distance is Private purses. In this way, the men have iy do. Edaburgie erly ¢ ce te Cou, 
“bout fifty miles, and it is, without exagger-|| become indolent, and comparatively worth- Spectator, Biblical Repository, American Journal 
*tton, and literally, a garden—net a field— 'less, while almost the whole respectability Io Medicine, delivered in Roche 


price. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Raw Roap.-Among modern improve- 
ments, none promise to have a wider- 
spreading or more powerful influence, 
physical and moral, on our country, than 
the invention of rail roads. —On these, lo- 
comotive engines can be propelled at 
the amazing speed of from thirty to fifty 
miles an hour ; a speed exceeding that of 
the fleetest race horse, and approach- 
ing nearer to that of birds than any thing 
which a century ago, we should have 
ventured to dream of. 

The introduction of steamboats on the 
magnificent rivers that water our conti- 
nent has changed the whole face of this re- 
public. It has been, in familiar phrase, 
the making of the Western Country. It 
has conveyed thousands to people the wild 
forests, and extended easy commercial 
intercourse to the very farthest limits of 
civilization. It requires not a prophet’s 
sagacity to predict, that the change on 
land by rail-roads will not be less than 
has been that on water by steamboats.— 
Towns and villages now far removed 
from each other will be brought, as 1t 
were, close together; for how can we 
think a neighbor thirty miles off at a 
distance, when we know that three quar- 
ters of an hour can bring him to our side? 

The influence of these facilities for 


|pil towards any brightly illuminated ob- 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


jects ; then through the semi-transparent 
retina left at the back of the eye, may 
be seen a minute but perfect picture of all 
such objects, a picture thereof, formed 
on the back of the little apartment or ca- | 
mera obscura, by the agency of the con- 
vex cornea and lens in front. Under- 
standing from all this, that when a man 
is engaged in what is called looking at an} 
object, his mind is, in truth, only taking) 
cognisance of the picture or impression| 
made on his retina, it excites admiration) 
a us to think of the exquisite delicacy of 
texture and sensibility which the retina) 














‘must possess, that there may be the per-! 
fect perception which really occurs of| 
‘even the separate parts of the minute im- 
ages there formed. A whole printed 
isheet of newspaper, for instance, may be 
represented on the retina, on less surface 
‘than that of a finger-nail; and yet not 
only every word and letter be separately 
perceivable, but even any imperfection of 
a single letter. Or, more wonderfully | 
still, when at night aneye is turned up| 
to the vault of heaven, there is portray- 
‘ed on the little concave of the retina, the 
boundless concave of the sky, with every 
object in its just proportions. There a 
moon in beautiful miniature may be sail-| 








ing among her white-edged clouds, and | 





comniunication among our fellow-citi-| 


zens is not merely one of commercial 
convenience or physical improvment ; it 
has a moral effect also, and a very bene- 


ficialone. Travelling,every one admits, | 


is eminently conducive to human im- 
provement. That which affords facili- 
ties for travelling, therefore,—that which 
brings man into frequent contact with 
man, thus dispelling local prejudices, and 
narrow predilections—is surely of impor- 
tant moral influence on our race. 





surrounded by a thousand twinkling stars; | 


|so that to an animalcule supposed to be' 


' 
' 


its glory. If the images in the human, 


another animal smaller still! How won| 
| derful are the works of nature ! 


| Corour or THe Sea.—If we look in-| 





> . . . . 
within or near the pupil, the retina might), 
appear another starry firmament with all) |; 


eye be thus minute, what must they be| 
in the little eye of the canary bird, or of} 


June 25, 183). 


cause it is their colour, but because i: 
is the colour of the medium ¢ 
which they are seen.— Jb, 


Remarkable tenacity of Life in an Ottey 
‘As the spring was approaching, we re. 
turned to the Lake of the Woods. Ice 
was still in the lake when we arrived op 
the shore of it; and as TI with my com. 
panions, was standing on the shore, I sayy 
an otter, coming on the ice, at a distance 
[ had often heard the Indians say, that 
the strongest man, without arms of some 


hrough 


‘kind, cannot kill an otter. Pe-shauba 
‘and other strong men and good hunters. 
had told me this, but I still doubted it.— 


IT now, therefore, proceeded to test the 
‘truth of this common opinion. I caught 
ithe otter, and, for the space of an hour 
or more, exerted myself, to the extent o| 
‘my power, to kill him. I beat him, and 
ikicked him, and jumped upon him, but 
all to no purpose. I tried to strangle 
him with my hands ; but lying still for a 
i'time, he would shorten his neck,and draw 
his head down between my hands, so 
the breath would pass through; and ! 
was at last compelled to acknowledge 
‘that I was not able to kill him without 
arms. There are other small, and ap- 


parently not very strong animals, which 


an unarmed man cannot kill. Once,while 


on a war party, ina sort of bravado, I 
had tried to kill a pole-cat with my na- 
ked hands, but I had nearly lost my eyes 
by the means. The liquid which he 
threw upon my face, caused a painful in- 
flammation, and the skin came off. The 
\white crane, also, is dangerous, if ap- 


| 


| proached to near; they can, and some- 
times do inflict mortal wounds with thei: 
sharp beaks.” —Tanner’s Narrative. 





We are glad to see the stir, therefore, 
which is now making to checker our 
country with lines of rail-roads. Next 
to the spread of knowledge, (and indeed 


! 
to the sea where the water has consider- | HANGING OF WINDOW BLINDS. 
° Py j 
jabte depth, we find that its colour is a A correspondent of the National Intelli 
| peculiar shade of green; but if we take up} gencer says :—* It is surprising to me that 
a glass of the water which thus appears the mode of hanging window blinds univer 
green, we shall find it perfectly limpid) sally practised in France, should not have 


most conducive to that spread) is the fa-| quantity contained in the glass reflects to 
cility of intercourse between nations and|the eye too small a quantity of the col- 
states. It furnishes to the traveller ma-|jour to be perceivable ; while the great 
terials for comparison; it supples him||mass of water viewed when we look into 
with subjects for thought; it affords him||the deep sea, throws up the colour in 


the raw material out of which to form ra-|such abundance as to produce a stron 





and colourless. The reason is, that the|| been introduced in our hot and sunny cli: 


mate. There, the blind is hung by hinges 
‘at the top, and opens by being pushed out 
from below to any distance agreeable, in- 
stead of being hung on the side and open- 
ing perpendicularly. By our present mode 
ithe blinds cannot be opened without adinit: 





g|\ting the sun; but by the French mode, the 


tional opinions and correct views of man|and decided perception of it—Lard, Ca-||blind may be opened, the air admitted, and 


and of society. 


This may seem, to some, a farfetched 


anticipation ; but a little reflection, we 


think, will suffice to bring conviction, | 





‘phere is in the same circumstances ; the 
.\colour, from even a considerable pro- 


that it is fully warranted by experience ||portion of it, is too faint to be percepti- 
and analogy.—There is nothing roman-||ble. Hence the air which fills an ap- 


tic, though at first sight it may so appear 
in believing that not only steam carriages 


»|partment, or which immediately sur- 
»| rounds us when abroad,appears colourless 


but knowledge and moral improvement land perfectly transparent. But when we 
will have their speed increased by the|behold the immense mass of atmosphere 


introduction of rail roads.—JV. Y. Sent. 
THE EYE. 
‘rt 
Phe nature of the eye as a camera ob 


scura, is beautifully exhibited by taking’ 


|through which we view the firmament, 
jthe colour is reflected with sufficient 
-\force to produce distinct perception. — 
But it is not necessary for this that so 








the eye of a recently killed bullock, and great an extent of air should be exhib- 
after carefully cutting away or thinning jited tous as that which forms the whole 
the outer coat of it behind, by going with) depth or thickness of the atmosphere.— 


it to a dark place, and direeting the pu 


- Distant mountains appear blue, not be- 








| binet Cyclo. | the sun at the same time excluded—the win: 
Co.tour or tHe Arr.—The atmos-' 


dow being still shaded, though the blind be 
open. Let any one try this plan on a south 


' 


\ern exposure, and he will find its superior: 
ty Another advantage is that the blind is 
|more easily and quickly opened and shut ;— 
and a further superiority is, you can have 
your blinds open without losing the pleas: 

ure of privacy in your apartment. We take 
| unfortunately, all our fashions from Eng: 
jland, and if England had adopted the 
French mode of hanging window blinds, we 
should long ago have copied it. But the 
English climate, requiring the admission 0! 
all the little sunshine nature gives it, forbids 
the adoption of the French mode, and We. 
therefore, have rejected it, although our cl! 
mate renders it more desirable than eve! 
France itself. I pray our builders to ©0" 
sider the subject. 














